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PREFACE. 

The following pamphlet is, with a few verbal 
alterations, a paper read at the Conference, 
held in Aberdeen in October 1894, before the 
Session of the Representative Church Council of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. This fact has 
determined its form. It is addressed to Episco- 
palians. Had it been addressed to Presbyterians 
mainly, I should, doubtless, have used a different 
method. 

« 

It is not an " overture " : it is not an original 
** scheme " : it is merely a plea for mutual under- 
standing. 

I understand, from a speech delivered by Dr 
John MacLeod of Govan, at Burnbank, Hamil- 
ton, — reported in the Glasgow Herald oi October 
19,— and from other criticisms, that an allusion 
in the paper to the possibility of Disestablishment 
has been much misunderstood. As it was in no 
sense vital to the argument, I have now omitted 
it. I find my meaning well expressed by Dr 
Leishman in his opening address to the Confer- 
ence of the Scottish Church Society, at Glasgow, 
in November 1893. " There was a threat of 
assailing the Church for the purpose of sever- 
ing her alliance with the State. For preparing ^s,. 



themselves for her defence, they looked to her 
foundations, and found that these did n6t rest 
only on modern acts of legislation and ancient 
assignments of property." This looking to the 
foundations of the Church is the mark of what I 
cannot but regard as a real Catholic revival in 
the Established Church. 

I have added — with some misgivings, for the 
subject needs fuller treatment — an appendix on 
the question of Orders. 

Other criticisms in Dr MacLeod's speech were 
so obviously based on a very inaccurate report of 
my paper, that they formed one of the reasons 
which led me to consent to many requests, and 
prepare it for publication. One part of it, how- 
ever, I should like to quote in cordial agreement. 
'' Two things seemed essential as preliminaries to 
the discernment of any Divine remedy for the 
existing disunion and divisions. One was the re- 
cognition of the one Baptism whereby they were 
all made members of the Body of Christ ; and 
the other was the recognition of a common sin in 
breaking the unity of that body. It would not 
do for any branch of the Church in Christendom 
to pray for unity on the assumption all the while 
that unity was to be brought about by the other 
branches coming over to it We must all expect 
to be led into humbling positions if we are sincere 
in praying that God may show us the way of 
truth." 



I regret that the pressure of other work has so 
long delayed the publication of the paper. But 
it is some compensation to be able to send it forth 
at the holy season of Christmas. Its basis, I 
trust, is a prayer for ** peace on earth " ; its one 
object, if possible, to remove misunderstandings 
among '*men of good will." May it be received 
in the spirit in which it was written — as an ex- 
pression of respect to the Established Church, 
and of the earnest desire to be able, in God s own 
time, to enjoy communion with her as a national 

branch of the Catholic Church of Christ. 

C (j. L. 

S. Mary Magdalene College, 
Oxford, Christmas 1894. 



npHE crrcumstances of the present religious 
^ life of Scotland make it impossible to 
treat the subject allotted to me as merely the 
discussion of the attitude of the Church in 
general towards those who are in separation 
from her. For us this is no longer a question 
of abstract speculation, but of the most practical 
moment. I propose, therefore, to speak ex- 
clusively of the relations between the Episcopal 
Churdi and the Established Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland. I will not deal specially with other 
Presbyterian bodies. I have not the same know- 
ledge of their character and point of view which 
the circumstances of my life have given me in 
the case of the Established Church. I do not 
know how far their ministers or people share 
in the desires of the remarkable move- 
TQ^xit within the Established Church towards 
more Catholic doctrine and worship. But, 
above all, I confine myself to the Established 
Church because of its national and historical 
position. It represents one, as the Episcopal 
Churdi represents the other, of the two main 
factors of Scottish religious histor}\ It em- 
bodies, in the completest and most continuous 
form, the spirit of Scottish Presbyterianism. It 
inherits, as of right, the legacy of the memories, 
the faults, the merits of that great national fact. 
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For 130 years after the Reformation, Epis- 
copacy and Presbyterianism flowed together in 
a confused stream. At the Revolution their 
courses separated. The stream of Presbyterian- 
ism gradually carried with it the majority of the 
nation : other streams have since branched out 
from it, but in the Established Church it still 
represents the course of the national religion. 
With the Episcopal Church it shares the heritage 
of that long period of confused intercourse. At 
the present time there are signs that these two 
main currents are again approaching. And it is 
a new force in Scottish history which is begin- 
ning to create this converging tendency — the 
force of Catholicism. I say a new force, because 
we must remember that after the Reformation, 
until the eighteenth century. Episcopacy was 
not in Scotland associated with the fulness of 
Catholic doctrine and practice. It was main- 
tained as a form of Church government rather 
than as a security for truth and order. It hardly 
professed to be, and certainly did not practically 
appear, as a force of Catholicism. It was only 
when the course of events after the Revolution 
drove the adherents of Episcopacy out of the 
stream — the confused stream — of Presbyterian 
formularies and Episcopal titles, and set them 
upon a course of their own, that they formally 
and definitely enriched their somewhat meagre 
Episcopacy with the full heritage of Catholic 
doctrine and worship, which it made for them 
valid and secure. Since then the Scottish 
Church has represented not only Episcopacy, but 



the Catholic creed and worship. Again — and 
liiis in our own day — ^this force of Cadiolicism 
has shown itself to be at work even within the 
Established Presbyterian Church. Perha|» it 
was never without sonie remnant of witness there ; 
but now it Ikls appeared — imperfectly, indeed — 
struggling tlirough gr^it difficulties and many 
inconsistencies — still really, and as a distinct, 
efifective power. 

The weakness in current Presb)rterian reli- 
gion of the id^ and tiie forms of worship which 
Dr L,ee and the naany good men who have 
followed in his steps so earnestly, and with so 
much success, sought to remedy, has crated a 
longing for a fuller share in Catholic liturgies and 
observances. The spread of liberaUsm in religion 
— die tendency to reduce it to a mere department 
of morals — tas nade many fall back with greater 
earnestness upon the historic theology of the 
Cadiolic Creeds. In their own t^iching and 
practice they have rescued the more Catholic 
elements m the Westminster Confession — ^notably, 
ilB high sacramental doctrine — from the general 
neglect into which they had fallen. While hold- 
ing loyally to the principle which has been 
peculiarly teiKicious in its grasp of Scottish senti- 
ment, the iKitional recognition of religion, the} 
iave insisted that the real constitutive basis of a 
church is not Establishment, not Presbyterianism, 
but a true Faith, a right administration of the 
sacraments, and a duly ordained ministrj. Above 
aD, can we Sail to believe that the Spirit of God 
is adding to tiie many gifts which He has grven 
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to the Established Church of Scotland this gift 
— which has within it such noble possibilities — 
the attitude of mind and soul through which 
alone a true and lasting union of divided Christen- 
dom can come ? 

I do not wish to exaggerate the importance of 
what may be conveniently termed the Catholic 
movement within the Established Church. Pro- 
bably it leaves the majority of the clergy and the 
vast bulk of the members untouched ; by some it 
is regarded with dislike and suspicion. The 
lump has yet to be leavened — the process may be 
long, the resistance great. But such a fact as the 
existence and influence of the Scottish Church 
Society shows that a movement, sincere, earnest, 
prayerful, there undoubtedly is. The number 
of its more or less partial sympathisers is much 
greater than the number of its members. The 
increasing use of a reverent and indeed liturgical 
worship, the growing observance of the seasons 
of the Christian year, the greater frequency of 
dispensations of the Lord s Supper, the pre- 
valence of Catholic views as to this and the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, the school of 
theology so nobly represented by the late Dr 
Milligan — all these (however inconsistent many 
may deem them with the history and constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church) are signs of a mani- 
fest tendency. We are certainly dealing with 
something far wider than the eccentricities of a 
little party of Scottish ministers. The analogy 
is obviously imperfect, but it may well be doubted 
whether the Oxford Tractarians afforded even as 
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much evidence of representing a real tendency 
wilhin tiie Church of England. And yet we, 
locddng hack, see that they inaugurated a trans- 
formation of that Church. The Scottish Church 
Society is, I am convinced, only the boldly or- 
ganised expression of a very prevalent sentiment. 
Even if it be confined — as was the Oxford move- 
ment in its early days — to a clerical '' set," 
suspected by their fellows, unsupported by the 
mass of the laity, it can only increase ; it cannot 
diminish. It represents the prevailing line of 
truth. It is a seed which once planted must 
grow. And the man or the party who once 
shares Catholic sentiment must long for Catholic 
union. 

This, then, is the new force of Catholicism work- 
ing within the Established Presbyterian Church. 
It is answered by the force of Catholicism — 
fuller, and more consistent — within the Episcopal 
Church. So far the two streams are converging. 
We are therefore on the threshold of a time of 
great opportunity, with possibilities on the one 
hand of deep disappointment, on the other of 
realising for Scotland — some day, however dis- 
tant — ^that vision which no Scotsman who loves 
his religion and country can ever banish from his 
thoughts and prayers — a Church, Catholic in 
order, creed, and worship, and national in scope 
and character. 

As members of, or in communion with, the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, let us look at the 
matter to-day from our own standpoint. Whether 
the future is to bring disappointment or realisa- 
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tion of these hopes depends largely, under God, 
on the attitude of that Church. 

That attitude may be summed up in one word 
— Tact, The first note of this tact will be patience. 
It is not the time for official overtures between 
organised bodies : they could not be made at 
present without endangering the very cause 
they would seek to promote. It is not the 
time for the ventilation of schemes : these can 
only serve to concentrate attention upon 
the difficulties involved ; to arouse opposition 
which at present slumbers ; to frighten some 
backward who are just feeling their way for- 
ward ; to precipitate the decision of others 
which, if delayed, might be sounder and more 
influential. No good can come of such fussy 
though well-meant schemes — they must be irre- 
sponsible, premature, irritating. Detailed schemes 
must wait until the desire for organic unity on a 
basis at once Catholic and national is so strong 
on both sides, and has wrought such mutual 
regard, such considerateness for differing points 
of view, such adequate knowledge of common 
aims — that difficulties will melt away in the glow 
of a settled determination. If the Church of the 
future is to be really national, the desire for it 
must first be aroused in a far larger section of the 
nation. Hence it is doubtful how far we ought 
to be eager to attract influential individuals into 
the Church. Undoubtedly, if a man becomes 
convinced that he cannot enjoy the security of 
the Sacraments in the Established Church, he 
must leave it But if his attitude stops short of 
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this, and is rather, e.g. a mere preference for 
more liturgical worship, then he will serve the 
cause of ultimate union far more effectually if he 
stays where he is as minister or as influential 
layman, to swell a gradually leavening force. 
The further leavening of popular feeling is in- 
dispensable; otherwise, however able or distin- 
guished or wealthy individual converts from Pres- 
byterianism may be, they will not advance the 
national character of the Church in Scotland. 

We must above all things be patient ; we must 
not weaken the chances of a great though distant 
ideal by grasping too eagerly at present advan- 
tages. The cause of Catholicity in Scotland, and 
the immediate increase of the present Episcopal 
Church are not necessarily synonymous terms. 
Shall we have the faith, the courage, the humility, 
the self-repression — for it will need all these — ^to 
recognise and act upon this fact ? 

A second element in this tact will be a generous 
considerateness for the point of view of the 
Presbyterians of the Established Church, They 
claim for it the position of reformed historic 
Church of the nation — some of them, the position 
of the Scottish branch — imperfect indeed, and 
mutilated — of the visible Catholic Church of 
Christ. We may not admit the claim or the 
validity of the arguments on which it is based, 
but we can respect the sentiment which prompts 
it If we cannot withdraw from our own belief 
that there cannot be more than one true branch 
of the Catholic Church in Scotland, and that the 
Church which has the security of the apostoHc 
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succession — with whatever imperfections on its 
part — is that branch, we can be considerate in the 
ways and times in which we assert it. We can 
rather use it for the confirmation of our own 
people than assert it against the Established 
Church. Similarly, in all matters which concern 
the common life of our towns and country dis- 
tricts, and which do not directly concern the 
matters spiritual on which difference is inevitable, 
the clergy and members of the Episcopal Church 
might more generously and willingly recognise 
the position of the ** parish minister," and co- 
operate with him in all that promotes the general 
good of the people. Such intercourse ought to 
be not only somewhat grudgingly permitted, but 
eagerly sought. It is the surest path to better 
mutual understanding — the surest seed of common 
sympathies. And here let me plead for a principle 
with which all here present will surely sympathise 
— viz., that every effort ought to be made to 
secure Scotsmen for the important positions in 
the Church. There are indeed some men whose 
presence and spiritual power would be a gain to 
any Church. But, as a rule, it is hardly possible 
for any one who is not a Scotsman, or has not 
lived long in Scotland, to appreciate the situation, 
not merely ecclesiastical but also social. Anyone 
who uses in Scotland the language and 
social customs prevalent in England in the 
relations between the Church of England 
and English Nonconformists does the greatest 
damage to the cause of Catholic union. Speak- 
ing as I do on this matter from close and painful 
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knowledg^e, I do not f^xaggenrte i^rfien 3 say that 
the use, only too connnon among I^nglish and 
Scottish churchmen m Scotland, of tantlf^fis and 

witlim ihe Established Church which is a greater 
ol^tacle 1x) union than th^e claims themselv^. 
It cr^it^ a bias ivhich colours ihem ivith pre- 
judice and misundeistanding before ihey are 
really understood. 

But this coisideraten^ must iave a hss& 
d^per than mere expedience and the instincfe 
of politeness. It must be based igion a frank 
and ungrudging recognition of the great work 
whirii the Spirit of God h^ done and is doing 
through the Established Church. In Scotland, 
at all events, ihe great truth that God is not 
bound even by His own ordinances entnisteri Id 
His Church, ou^it to be not merel}' a qualrfyii^ 
admission, but a fundamental princg)le. I ^>eak 
as a son of the nanse — ^as one nvho com^ from 
two generations cff Scottish ministers — and who 
jffi proud of the feet. I must plead gratitude for 
l3ie sacred memories of iome-life within the 
£slablished Church ^s my excise for wamii h 
of feeling and expression. I carmot forget the 
experience of its firm and manly pietj^ — the 
knowledge of the devotion ivith which iis wrnrk 
is done, of the deep sense of istional responsi- 
bility w'hich aninates it, of the strong gra^^ with 
witich it holds, and -die abilit}' widi which it pro- 
dbims, the funiiamenjaJ trudffi of the Christian 
feifli. This is not the time or place to ^leak 
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of its imperfections. They may be many and 
grievous. But none can deny the evidences of 
God's grace within it. It would be well for us if 
we could habitually regard the hopeful signs of 
this new tendency among Established Church- 
men, not in a spirit of self-congratulation as an 
admission of our superiority and the unsatis- 
factoriness of their own Church, but rather as 
a proof of God's Spirit working in their midst, 
and calling to us in all gratitude and humility 
to respond to it To watch the development 
in a spirit — not of criticism, eager to point out 
its inconsistencies, nor of patronising approval 
— but of thankfulness to God, and of humility 
in ourselves, lest we prove unworthy to work 
with Him in re-creating His Church in Scotland 
— this is the basis of considerateness. 

This thought leads to a third element in the 
needful tact — viz., a rigkt sense of the historical 
situation. It stands shortly thus — that the mass 
of the Scottish people never had, until it was 
too late, the opportunity presented to them of 
belonging to a Church reformed and yet still 
Catholic in a form which it was reasonable to 
expect them to accept, or at least which it was 
sinful for them to reject. 

The Church at the time of the Reformation 
was, as all acknowledge, almost hopelessly corr 
rupt. There was no effective movement within 
it — as there was in England — uniting the desire 
for reform with loyalty to Catholic order. There 
were possibilities in such men as Patrick Hamil- 
ton, Alexander Alen, and even George Wishart ; 
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but their treatment by the hteiarchy drov^e them 
to revoh. When Archbishop Hamikon« S5mod 
tried to effect internal Teform the evil was past 
peaceable curing. Heform was left to thte south 
and «urt coast peasantry. We knowwliat passion 
is latent within tliem ; and this was fanned by 
tiie lust of tlie nobles. Again, there was not, as 
in England, an executive government to lead, 
and therefore to modify, the course of Reforma- 
tion. The executive was a partisan of the old 
order : and therefore to religious passion wz^ 
added political lawlessness. Hence the tumuk, 
the disorder, the extremities of the Scottish 
Hefommtion. There was no via vtedia for con- 
tinuity to keep in — there was a practical over- 
throw of the ancient Church in all but the titfe 
of the Bishops. It was almost impossible for the 
ordinary Scotsman to be at once a Reformer 
and a Catholic. 

When, ten years later. Episcopacy was re- 
organised, we know how hopelessly artificial it 
was. The Catholic system was not r^ored 
— rreformed or unreformed ; the Bishops often 
merely held the revenues for the convenience of 
the king and the lords. Henceforward the 
question was not one of Puritan-Protestant v. 
Reforming Catholic, but sing}ly of Prelacy v. 
Presbyter}% as rival institutions. Thus we come 
to the settlement of 1610. This was one of 
the most hopeful moments in Scottish religioiK 
^history. Men were weary of -tiie excess of the 
preachers. There were some excellent men 
among the new Bishops : they received full 
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consecration from England in a manner which, 
though it is open to doubt, will not be questioned 
by the Scottish Church. There were great pos- 
sibilities in the mere character of Bishop Forbes 
of Aberdeen. But here again, we must remem- 
ber, there was more mere Episcopacy than Catho- 
licism.'^ Knox s Confession and Book of Common 
Order were still the rule of the Church : the com- 
motion excited by the very moderate Five Points 
of 1618 showed how little even of the spirit of 
the English Church there was in the Scottish. 
No doubt if time had been allowed to do its 
work, Episcopacy would gradually have added 
the substance to the shell : but the disastrous 
logic and misplaced conscientiousness of Charles 
and Laud ruined the prospect They realised 
the hoUowness of the existing system. They 
determined that Episcopacy should carry with it 
a greater degree of Catholic usage. They were 
right in their sense of the defect, right in the 
end they had in view, hopelessly wrong in the 
means they took. To overturn the existing 
practice and impose a ready-made English 
liturgy by the mere fiat of the King — declared 
without the consent of any Church Court, and 
in spite of the expostulations of the Bishops 
themselves — was at once to destroy the hopes 
of internal progress, to arouse an excess of 
Puritan - Protestantism, and to insult the in- 
grained Scottish pride of independence. The 
chances of a Church National, Episcopal, and 

* In so saying, I do not forget the truly Catholic position of individuals, 
such as Bishop William Forbes of Edinburgh. 
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increasingly Catholic were for the time at an 
end. 

Did they revive at the restoration of Epis- 
copacy in i66i ? Surely not. We must re- 
member the manner of the restoration — the 
unscrupulous recall of his pledge by Charles 
II., the at least questionable conduct of 
Archbishop Sharp. True, in the north, where 
Episcopacy has always found its stronghold, the 
arrangement was welcome enough ; but we 
cannot wonder at its unpopularity in the south 
and west. Again, let us remember, on the one 
hand, that no effort was made to abolish the 
use of the Westminster Confession,^ or to change 
the manner of Presbyterian worship by any new 
liturgy : Episcopacy was again a mere form of 
government adopted in the Church ; and, on the 
other hand, that the persecutions of the ejected 
congregations in the south and west filled many 
with a not unnaturally bitter hatred of Prelacy. 
These were not the circumstances under which a 
National, Episcopal, and Catholic Church could 
grow up in Scotland. 

Finally, there came the Revolution of 1688. 
For reasons, right or wrong, the Bishops almost 
as a body identified themselves with a political 
position which was repudiated by the mass of the 
people. They and their adherents were expelled 
from the established order. It was indeed — and 
that first of all by Parliament, only afterwards by 
the Assembly — the expulsion of Episcopacy. 

* Of course, it had now no official authority ; only, as Burnet says, 
** The Bishops had left it in possession, though the authority that enacted 
it was annulled." 
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But can the Presbyterian Church be reasonably 
regarded as having incurred the responsibility of 
expelling Catholicism as well as Episcopacy? 
It may well be doubted ; for it is doubtful how 
far Episcopacy had represented more than the 
possibility of a secure Catholicism. But — and 
here we see plainly the providence of God — it 
was precisely this expulsion from dependence on 
the Crown which led the dispossessed Episco- 
palians to clothe their Episcopacy with something 
of the real richness of Catholic life and worship. 
It was in their persecution and obscurity that 
they adopted the Anglican prayer book, and 
enriched it by that great liturgical witness, the 
Scottish Communion Office. Thus, when in 
T788 the death of Charles Stewart liberated 
them from their political allegiance, the Episco^ 
palians presented to Scotland not mere Episco- 
pacy, but a witness to Catholic truth, purified, 
ennobled, and deepened by suffering. 

On the other hand, the Presbyterian Church 
suffered from the effect of easy security in the 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century. True, the 
nation owes a deep debt of gratitude to it for the 
parish schools, and its moral influence was in 
many ways strong. But its doctrine became 
vague, its worship barren, its spirit cold. The 
same causes which during that century prevented 
the Church of England from realising the Catholic 
principles which she in her formularies professed, 
prevented the Established Church in Scotland 
from desiring to possess them. When revival 
came, it followed the same order as in England 
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— evangelical, kindling practical piety and enthu- 
siasm before Catholic. It is only now that the 
signs of the long-deferred stage of Catholic revival 
have appeared. Looking at the past, therefore, 
it would seem that the mass of the Presbyterians 
have never had a Reformed Catholic Church 
placed before them in such a form that they can 
be deemed guilty of the schismatic spirit These 
considerations ought surely to make for reserve 
and tactful discrimination in our language. 

They also bring us to a fourth element in the 
tact we need — the guiding and steadying influence 
of a clear and large aim. The conception of 
that aim follows on a right sense of the historical 
situation. It must be, not the absorption of one 
body into another, but an organic unity, in which 
each contributes to the other's need. There is 
that mutual need : the hopefulness of the time is 
that we have become so conscious of it. There 
is need, on the side of the Presbyterian Church, 
of a re-statement of belief. The tenets of the 
Westminster Confession which conflict with 
Catholic doctrine are so almost universally dis- 
regarded that their formal abandonment would 
mean no fundamental change in actual teaching. 
There is need, moreover, of a ** valid ministry." 
I know too well the difficulty of this subject, and 
I have not time to deal with it at length.^ I will 
only say two things — (i) We ought on our part 
to insist not on what the absence of ** validity" 
destroys, but on what the presence of it would 
secure. We are not called upon to cause irrita- 

* Cf, Appendix. 
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tion or to seem to cast a slur on long years of 
faithful and single-minded ministry in the service 
of our Lord by emphasising, defining, or insist- 
ing upon formal admissions of ** invalidity" in 
the past, but rather to plead for an arrangement 
which can arouse no misgivings in the future. 
For (2), in the interests of Catholic-minded Pres- 
byterians themselves, it is our clear duty to keep 
a reconstructed Church free from such taints of 
doubt as would compromise its position in the 
eyes of other branches of the Catholic Church. 
A painful experience warns us against repro- 
ducing the confusions of the seventeenth century, 
and incurring once again the risks of uncertainty 
and misunderstanding. It is certain that Pres- 
byterians in proportion as they entered into a 
fuller Catholic life would be the first to lament 
any hasty device which left them after all with 
the restlessness of a doubtful Church. It is 
certain that the desire for Catholic union can 
never be ultimately satisfied with an arrangement 
short of the full historic Catholic order. 

On the other hand, there is need on the side of 
the Episcopalian Church — the grievous need — of 
a national character. It is not yet within the 
stream of national life. And there is no sign of 
this fact more sad than the severance — especially 
in country districts — between the upper and the 
middle and lower classes in just that respect 
where there ought to be the closest bond — in 
the worship of God. The Catholicity of the 
Scottish Church suffers incalculably by the loss 
of a real mark of the ancient Church — the support 
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of national feeling. And thus, in the ideal of the 
future, room must be generously and eagerly 
made for this national element. There must be, 
e,g, flexibility in the arrangements of worship. 
Once security for the valid administration of the 
Sacraments has been effected, there ought to 
be no hasty interference with modes of worship, 
harmless in themselves, in the interests of a false 
uniformity. A liturgy which was at first per- 
missive would be the more likely to become ulti- 
mately universal ; ^ e.g. the old metrical Psalms — 
to some mere doggerel, to others full of pathetic 
rhythm — might still be retained. In many ways 
there might be an exhibition of truly Catholic 
liberality in unessential matters which would have 
great influence on other branches of the Church. 
Again, there is no reason why a common Episco- 
pacy — however it might modify — should do away 
with those democratic institutions in the Estab- 
lished Church by which the national character 
has been so largely at once formed and reflected. 
Kirk-session and Presbytery and Synod and 
General Assembly have existed with Episcopacy 
before — why should they not exist with a worthier 
Episcopacy again ? By such means as these the 
Scottish Church might find that while it lost 
nothing essential it gained the strength of a more 
national life and character. 

These are visions of a future distant indeed, 

* It is interesting to remember that the Book of Common Prayer 
has been used in Scottish Parish Churches even under the Presbyterian 
Establishment. At the beginning of the i8th century its use was 
common in churches where the old "parsons" remained undisturbed 
under the act of 1695 — as e^g, Banchory- Devenick. Cf. Grub iii. 368. 
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but not too distant for the inspiration of hope. 
Meanwhile our path of duty is plain. We must 
have a deep and serious earnestness in the 
matter. It must be to us not a platitude of 
formal prayer but a force of active enthusiasm. 
We must confess the sins of the past which are 
the roots of all division. We must fast and pray. 
We must exhibit in ourselves and our mutual 
relations the order and harmony of a Catholic 
life. And, above all, we must beseech our God 
that no unworthiness on our part may hinder 
the achievement of a united Church, Catholic 
and national. 



APPENDIX. 

The Question of Orders. 

Around this question, obviously, the main difficulties 
which beset the way of union are gathered. It is use- 
less to deny their reality and their gravity. Indeed, a 
full appreciation of their seriousness is a condition 
indispensable to any effort towards a union worth 
securing. To ignore them, to regard " words of regular 
and uninterrupted successions as niceties, trifles, and 
dreams," to put them aside as mere intrusions of the 
spirit of narrow ecclesiasticism, may seem to superficial 
liberalism the shortest cut to the desired end. But in 
truth it is an attempt to base unity on the forces of 
disunion. A union hurried through by such indifference 
might succeed for the moment — its ultimate result 
would be to make final success more than ever unattain- 
able. A regular ministerial succession is one of the 
foundation stones of the visible Church. The one 
principle which is fatal to her visible unity is that any 
man or body of men may presume to appoint ministers 
as they choose. And " the invisible unity of Christen- 
dom " is a mere cloak of plausible rhetoric thrown over 
the entirely unchristian principle of permanent division. 
If, therefore, and in so far as, Scottish Presbyterians 
were indifferent to the principle of the succession of 
a regularly ordained ministry, it would be a sign that 
the time for discussing a real union had not arrived. 
The fact that many of them — and these the most loyal 
to the formularies of their own Church — are not in- 
different, but maintain the necessity of such a succession, 
is not more a difficulty in the way of immediate union 
than it is the best basis for an ultimate union worthy 
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and lasting. The claim to possess a valid succession — 
that is the difficulty of the moment : the belief that it is 
essential — that is the hope for the future. 

Calvin was, of course, very explicit on the point. 
The true succession from the apostles was conveyed by 
the laying on of hands — "a sacrament in true and 
legitimate ordination." Principal Hill expressed the 
view which formally, if not admittedly, is the basis of 
the accepted rite of ordination in the Established 
Church, when he said : " We contend that we are the 
successors of the apostles invested with all the power 
which of right belongs to any minister of the Church of 
Christ." " The idea of a right in the whole congregation 
to ordain their own ministers is inconsistent with the 
principles of Presbyterian Government, and has often 
been disclaimed by the Church of Scotland." In assert- 
ing the necessity of a ministerial succession from the 
apostles, we are at one with the best representatives of 
Scottish Presbyterian principle. 

This is our common ground. And it is a stronger 
one than many Anglicans suppose. We are too apt to 
confuse the principle of succession with the particular 
form which we believe it has historically assumed — viz.. 
Episcopal succession. So far as the principle itself is 
concerned it is equally conipatible with a Presbyteral 
as with an Episcopal succession. Thus Newman said (in 
Tract vii.) : " The more clear and simple principle for a 
churchman to hold is that of a ministerial succession . . . 
Of this Episcopacy, ie, superintendence, is but an acci- 
dent : though, for the sake of conciseness, it is often 
spoken of as synonymous with it." In the same manner 
Mr Gladstone said ("Church Principles," p. 252) : " It is 
an accident of a sound Church Government to be Epis- 
copal : its essence is to be apostolical." So Mr Gore, in 
a work which Dr Milligan welcomed as a "valuable 
Eirenicon " (" The Christian Ministry," p. 73), maintains 
that though it may be true that "the apostolic suc- 
cession has taken shape in a threefold ministry" 
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(Bishops, priests, deacons), " this is rather the outcome 
of a principle than itself a principle, at any rate a 
primary and essential principle. No one of whatever 
part of the Church can maintain that the existence of 
what may be called, for lack of a distinctive term, mon- 
episcopacy is essential to the continuity of the Church." 
These are the positions for which Dr Leishman, the 
President of the Scottish Church Society, contends {cf, 
Scottish Church Society Conferences, p. 172 seq) : and 
they are positions which no intelligent churchman can 
hesitate to accept. It is important to emphasise this 
common ground before we come to the lines of serious 
divergence. We and they cannot too constantly re- 
member that in the opinion of many Scottish Presby- 
terians a regular ministerial succession is necessary to 
the constitution and continuity of a true Church. 

And now emerges the point of radical difference. 
A further principle is essentially involved in that of 
ministerial succession — viz., that a man cannot bestow 
what he has not himself received. " This '* (says Mr 
Gore, " Christian Ministry," p. 74) " is the Church prin- 
ciple: that no ministry is valid which is assumed, which 
a man takes upon himself, or which is merely delegated 
to him from below." If a Presbyter or College of 
Presbyters had received the authority to ordain, in 
addition to the ordinary Presbyteral office of the 
ministration of the Word and Sacraments, they could 
transmit that authority to others. If they had not 
themselves received it, they could not transmit it. 
There is no proof of any exception to this rule admitted 
in the Catholic Church. Too much importance has 
been given to the language of Jerome as to an early 
custom in the Church of Alexandria by which "the 
Presbyters used always to appoint as Bishop one 
chosen out of their number." (a) The statement is 
ambiguous in itself : in the very passage Jerome asks 
"what except ordination does a Bishop do which a 
Presbyter does not .? " {b) It is unsupported by any 
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other testimony. No Alexandrian writer of the third or 
fourth centuries alludes to it. On the contrary, the 
language of Origen and Athanasius tells against it. 
{c) In so far as it was accepted by later Latin 
writers, it must have been held by them to be com- 
patible with the principles which none of them 
could possibly question. And {d) it is so com- 
patible. If the custom alluded to by Jerome be a 
historical fact, it simply implies — to use Mr Gore's 
words (pp. 143, seq.) — that "the Presbyters were 
ordained ex hypothesi on the understanding that 
under certain circumstances they might be called, 
by simple election, to execute the Bishop's office. 
They were not only Presbyters with the ordinary 
commission of the Presbyter, but also Bishops 
in posse'' And, as we have seen, there is in this 
nothing opposed to the principle of succession — they 
exercised an authority committed to them, they did 
not assume it for themselves. In the same manner 
an apparently similar custom in the ancient Celtic 
Church — on which some Presbyterian fathers set 
much store — is now acknowledged to have involved 
no real exception to the universal rule of Christendom 
from apostolic times to the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century. 

Now, if it be true that the Established Church recog- 
nises the principle of " apostolical " or " ministerial " suc- 
cession, is it equally true that it has recognised or 
can recognise the essential corollary— that no man 
can take it upon himself to give what he has not 
received ; that the Presbyter who has not received 
the 'authority to ordain cannot take it upon him- 
self to exercise it } Most unfortunately, it must 
be confessed, this correlative principle has not 
been maintained. At the time of the Reformation, 
John Knox and his companions^ though they were 
Presbyters duly ordained to that office, had not received 
the authority to ordain others. The defect was not 
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necessarily that they exercised the authority as a 
company of Presbyters : they might have done so, had 
they been invested with it. But this most certainly 
they were not. Even supposing that the Apostles 
had transmitted their power of order to Colleges of 
Presbyters : even supposing that in one or two rare 
and doubtful instances such colleges had exercised 
the power as late as the third century : yet, to quote 
Mr Gladstone (" Church Principles," p. 245), "at some 
given period in the history of the Church — take the 
latest which there is even a shred of evidence to imply, 
and say in the fourth or even fifth century — every 
Presbyteral college existing came to be composed of 
men to whom no independent power of order had 
been given as a part of their commission ; and every 
individual Presbyter was thus void of such a power. 
If they did not then possess it, they could not convey 
it No historical doubt has ever been . . . seriously en- 
tertained that for a thousand years (I might reasonably 
name a longer period) before the time of the Reformers 
no Presbyter had received or exercised the independent 
power of order. . . . The gap of one generation would 
have been as fatal as of many. And the subsequent 
lapse of a thousand years can do nothing to supply 
that void.'* At the time of the Reformation Bishops 
only had received the right to ordain. It is difficult 
to see how anyone who believes in the principle of 
succession can withstand the overwhelming presump- 
tion that the Scottish Reformers broke it. Knox 
himself did not profess to have received with his 
priest's orders the right to ordain. On the contrary, 
he frankly, for himself, abandoned the whole prin- 
ciple of ordination and succession. The ministry 
was, in his view, constituted simply by the call of 
the congregation. At least one of the superin- 
tendents had been a mere layman. The Book of 
Discipline derived the ministry from election by the 
congregation, examination by ministers and elders, and 
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public admission. The laying on of hands was declared 
expressly to be unnecessary. " It is neither the clipping 
of crowns, the crossing of fingers, the blessing of the 
dumb dogs called the Bishops, neither yet 'the laying 
on of their hands, which maketh true ministers of 
Christ Jesus, but the spirit of God first inwardly 
moving the heart, and through the nomination of 
the people, the examination of the learned, and 
public admission " (quoted Grub, ii. g7\ There is no 
allusion to a claim of Presbyteral succession — that 
was a theory urged, genuinely no doubt, but after 
the event, to cover its plain defect Succession itself, 
and even the laying on of hands, were renounced. 
That these opinions were avowedly those of Knox*s 
confederates is proved by the question addressed to 
them by Ninian Winzet (Book of Fourscore-three 
Questions, 1563. Qu. 36) — "Why deny ye the 
ordination of ministers to be a sacrament in Christ's 
Kirk ? " In this, as he points out, so strong were 
their opinions that they differed from their great 
master Calvin. It is true that no General Assembly 
formally adopted the Book ; and that by the end of 
the century the ceremony, at least, of the imposition of 
hands by the Presbytery became recognised. In the 
second Book of Discipline it is expressly enjoined. 
But the evidence is clear that the first Reformers, even 
when they had been themselves ordained priests, had 
not and did not even deem themselves to have received 
thereby the right to transmit their orders. This is the 
gap which cannot be bridged over. 

Granting this, can it be said that any later arrange- 
ment implied or restored a true succession ? It is said, 
and truly, that Spottiswood and his companions in 
1 6 10 were consecrated Bishops in England without 
previous ordination as priests. But (i) Bishop Andrews 
only consented to this on the theory that Episcopal 
consecration itself involved ordination to the priesthood. 
(2) Archbishop Bancroft urged the step in deference to 
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the situation of other Reformed Churches when Bishops 
could not be had. Spottiswood says, Hist. p. 514: 
" The Archbishop of Canterbury maintained that there 
was no necessity [of ordination as priests] seeing, when 
Bishops could not be had, the ordination given by 
the Presbyters must be deemed lawful : otherwise that 
it might be doubted if there was any lawful voca- 
tion in most of the Reformed Churches." It was neces- 
sarily a time of confusion. The struggle with Rome was 
still urgent. The Reformers of all degrees felt that 
they must stand together, and were not disposed to 
dwell on points, afterwards felt to be essential, on 
which they differed from one another. The foreign 
Reformed Churches, especially the Lutherans, were 
still in process of transition. The English Church 
itself was only slowly realising its independent basis 
as at once continuous with the pre-Reformation 
Church and reformed. Surely this is not a time in 
which to seek for binding precedents. And (3) it 
must be remembered that when the ground had been 
cleared, and the Reformed bodies had definitely 
emerged in their permanent forms, the arrangement 
was not regarded as a precedent. Sharp and his 
friends were ordained to the priesthood before they 
were consecrated to the Episcopate. Again, it is 
said, and truly, that owing to the presence of Bishops 
at ordinations after 1661 many of the ministers who 
formed the Established Presbyterian Church of 1690 
had been Episcopally ordained. But (i) on the Presby- 
terian theory of succession, such Episcopal ordination 
was always unnecessary ; if it be a point of importance 
in the seventeenth century, it must have been of equal 
importance in the sixteenth. (2) It is, however, very 
doubtful whether any great proportion of the Estab- 
lished ministers of 1690 had received Episcopal orders. 
The restored Episcopate of 1661 had very rarely, 
possibly never, except in the diocese of Aberdeen, 
re-ordained the ministers who had been already ap- 
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pointed to their parishes. When the Permissive Act 
of 1695 was carried, confirming ministers who had 
recognised and still were willing to recognise Epis- 
copacy in the possession of their cures if they accepted 
the oath of allegiance, they were excluded from taking 
part in ordinations unless they previously received 
permission from the church courts. It is very prob- 
able that some of the Established ministers had been 
merely preachers, and had never even received Pres- 
byterian ordination. Thus, e,g, one of the first acts 
of the first General Assembly, was to admit to their 
communion, without any ordination, three Cameronian 
preachers. And (3) even granting Episcopal ordina- 
tion in the case of many, possibly the majority, of 
the ministers of the Established Church of 1690, the 
question is still unsettled as to whether such ordina- 
tion to the priesthood carried with it ipso facto the 
authority to ordain others. As we have seen, this 
is a theory based on the most unsatisfactory historical 
evidence, and opposed to the admitted principle of 
the Church for more than a thousand years. The 
evidence is simply overwhelming that, apart from 
the single and very doubtful case of Alexandria in 
the third century, from the time of the apostles only 
Bishops had the power of orders. 

The case therefore stands thus. The Established 
Church — represented at least by its best theology and 
its almost invariable practice in ordinations — claims 
that to be a Church it must have a ministerial suc- 
cession. It acknowledges the fundamental importance 
of the principle. Further, it claims that such a suc- 
cession it, in fact, possesses. The first claim is our 
common ground : the second depends upon an inter- 
pretation of the principle which has only — to say the 
most of it — the very slenderest historical evidence on 
its side. Mr Gladstone tersely sums up the situation 
("Church Principles," p. 245): "That there might have 
been a lawful commission by Presbyters — that there 
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might have been a Presbyteral apostolical succession, 
is readily to be admitted ; but we want the historical 
evidence that there is one." This, then, is our 
appeal : — if the principle be of such vital importance, 
can it be safe to rest it on a basis so insecure — 
on an interpretation of the principle practically unknown 
to the church for fifteen hundred years ? Can a suc- 
cession so based be fairly described as " regular " ? 
Once again, let the point be emphasised that we do 
not ask Presbyterian ministers who believe in the prin- 
ciple of succession to declare that their administration 
of the Word and Sacraments has been "invalid," in 
the sense that it has been devoid of the Divine author- 
ity and sanction. How could we ? Where there has 
been a genuine belief in the need of a Divine com- 
mission, a deep sense, of the sacredness of the ministerial 
office, expressed in the rite of the imposition of hands ; 
where, in short, there has been so much true intention, 
God, we may surely believe, has in many ways made 
good defects of order. We must be neither presumptuous 
to press this trust too far, nor afraid to press it at all. 
At least we must expect men to make the most of 
the tokens of the Divine sanction which they have 
enjoyed. We can only ask them, for the sake of their 
own principle, for the sake of the unity of which that 
principle was meant to be the protector, to bring their 
ministry within the regularity and security of the uni- 
versal order of the Catholic Church of Christ. The 
Anglican Church, at least, if it can ask nothing less, can 
ask nothing more. In its ordinal it imposes no definition 
of the nature and limits of apostolic succession. It 
requires no formal repudiation of other forms of ministry. 
It contents itself with stating the historical fact that 
*' from the apostles' time there have been these orders 
of ministers in Christ's Church : Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons " ; and with requiring for any ministry within 
its communion Episcopal ordination. Is it an un- 
reasonable requirement ? The cause of union, like all 









